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The Pass of the Bidassoa. 
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Tne French have a proverb, that the 
first step is the only difficulty; and 
certainly when applied to their patron 
saint, St. Denis, who is said to have 
walked to Paris with his head under 
his arm, there can be little doubt of the 
truth of the observation. ‘There is, 
however, no such rule without an ex- 
ception ; and although the crossing of 
the Bidassoa is the first step of the 
French army in the war against Spain, 
yet it is certainly not the greatest dif- 
ficulty. 

The Bidassoa is a small river, but 
rapid in its course. It forms the 
boundary between France and Spain. 
and became celebrated in the reign of 
Louis XIV. in consequence of an island 
formed by it very near where it is usu- 
ally erossed by the ferry hoats. The 
island is a little to the right of the 
French custom-house, as exhibited in 
the fore ground of our view. It was 
known by the name of the “Isle of 
hk ae 3’ hut on its becoming the 

on. I. 


scene of the interview between Car- 
dinal Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro, 
which terminated in the signature of the 
peace of the Pyrenees, it received the 
appellation of the ** Isle of the Con- 
ference.” This island is small, unin- 
habited, and almost barren, and is io- 
debted for its celebrity to a casual cir- 
cumstance., 

On the opposite bank of the river, 
and a little to the left, is the Spanish 
Custom-house ; to the right of which 
is the village of Irun. the first Spanish 
town bevond the Bidassoa, Having 
crossed the river in pontoons, the French 
army enters the province" of Biscay, 
which, though mountainous, has much 
better roads than on the French side of 
the Bidassoa. 

The country is, however, naturally 
capable of defence ; and it is highly 
probable that the French oe will 
meet with many obstructions before it 
reaches Madrid, which is a distance of 
nearly four huadred miles. 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL; ; 
OR, ALL FOOL’S DAY. 

“ The first of April, some do say, 
Is set apart for All Fool’s Day ; 
Bat why the people call it 80, 
Nor, nor they themselves, do know. 
But on this day are people sent 
On purpose for pure merriment ; 
And, hengh this day is knowm before, 
Yet frequently there is great store 
Of these forgetfuls to be found, 
Who're sent to dance Moll Dixon's 

round, 
And, having tried each shop and stall, 
‘And, disappointed at them all, 
AtTast some tell them of the ‘cheat, 
Then they return from the pursuit, 
And straightway home with shame they 


ran, 
“And others laugh at whatis done. 
‘Bat ’tis a thing to be disputed 
‘Tore is the greatest fool reputed, — 
The man that innocently went, 
Or he that him design’ wy sent.”’ 
‘oon Rosin, 
~The modern fooleries on the first of 
“April, so well described in the above 
Seay from Poor Robiu’s Almanack 
the year 1760, are of very doubtful 
origin. The wost generally received 
opinion is, that April Fool’s Day is but 
a corraption of Auld, or All Fool’ Day ; 
and that itis borrowed from the Roman 
** Festam Fatuorum,” Feast of Fools, 
a Fool’s Holiday, which was introduc- 
ed with the view of ridiculing both the 
old Roman Saturnalia and the Druidi- 
eal rites. This feast of fools had the 
intended effect; and contributed, per- 
haps, more to the extermination of 
those heathens than all the collateral 
aid of.fire and sword, neither of which 
were spared in the persecution of them. 
The French have their All Fool's 
Day, and call the. person imposed upon, 
an April Fish, (poisson d’ Avril), which 
Bellenger endeavours to explain by 
sayiag, that the word poisson is cor- 
rapted, through the sangenn of the 
eople, from. ‘ passion.” says, 
oath of time has almost tails e- 
faced the original intention, which was 
to commemorate the passion of our 
Saviour, that took place about this 
time of the year ; and that as the Jews 
sent the Son of Man backwards and for- 
wards,to mock and torment. him—that 
is, from Ananias to Caiaphas, Pilate, 
* Herod and afterwards back to Pilate, 
this ridiculous, or rather impious cus- 
tom, took its rise, by which we send 
from one place to another such per- 
sons as we think proper objects of our 
ridicule. 
T. Row, which is well known as the 
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nom cde guerre of the venerable Dr. 
Pegge, accounts for it in this way :— 
he year formerly began, as to some 
ses, andin some respects, on the 
of March, which’ was supposed to 
o the incarnation of our Lord ; and it 
is certain that the commencement of 
the new year, at whatever time that 
was sup ar to be, was always es- 
teemeda h festival. Now, great fes- 


tivals were annie ai han 


octave—that is, they were wont to’ 


continue eight days, of which wrak 
and last were the 

will find the first of hove at 
of the 25th of March, rand the vere 
ending, consequently, of that. feast, 
which. was bo estival of the an- 
nunciation and of the new year. Hence, 
as I take it, it became a day of e: 
ordinary mirth and festivity, 

among the lower sorts, who are apt to 
pervert and make bad use of instite- 
tions which at first might be very land 
“able in themselves, ie 
: Jie cetlons wi eee present pre 

n Eng’ on this day,. “e 
the Spectator as phen Oct in sendit 
persons on what are called sleeve 
errands—such as for the History ‘ 
Eve's Mother, for pigeon’s milk, atid 
on other similarly ridiculous commb- 
sions. et 

In Ward’s “ War of the Elements,” 

London 1708, in his epitaph on: 
French prophet who was to 
resurrection the 25th of May, he says— 








O° th* ast of April had the scene been ’ 


lai 

should’ have laugh’d to ’ve seen the 
living made 

Such April fools and blockheads by the 
dead. 

Goldsmith, in his ‘* Vicar of Wake- 
field,” speaks of rustics who showed 
their wit on the first of April. 

So, in ‘* The First of April, or Tri- 
umphs of Folly,” London 1797 :— 
’T was on the morn when April doth ap- 

pear, 


And wets the primrose with its maiden 
tear ; 

*T was on the morn when laughing 
Folly rules, 

And ealls her sons around, and dubs 
them fools, 

Bids them be bold, some untried path 
explore 

And do such deeds’ as fdols ne’er did 
‘before. 


The custom ‘ prévails in Sweden, as 
‘we learn from Toreen’s heb ‘to 
China; and in Lisbon, as we ate in- 
formed by Mr. Southey, in his Letters 
from Spainand Portugal, they play the 
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fool on the Sunday and Monday pre- 
+ ceding Lent. he z 
We: cannot, pe haps, better close 
‘this article then. wi the following 
Short poem, which makes an elegant 
“use of a custom which is scarcely ever 
‘Tososeted with any thing but the hum- 
"blest kind of wit. 
TO JULIA. 
hea “ Why Strive, dear girl, to make a fool 
mi one not, wise before, 
J Yet, having ’scap’d from folly’ 8 school, 
“Would ain go thereno more? 


(Ab Lif. mast to.school again, 
» -Wilt,thon my. teacher be ? 

‘Pm sure no lesson will be vain 
Which. thou canst give to me. 


‘One of thy kind and gentle looks, 
© “Thy stifles devoid of art, 
‘vail beyond all crabbed books, 
“To regulate my heart. 


ion ne need’st not call some fairy elf, 
any April day, 

“i oaks thy bard Yorget himself, 

4,O8 wander from his way. 


#@ne thing he never can forget, 

eowWhatever change may be— 

Whe sacred hour when first he met 
“And fondly gazed on thee. 


Seed then fell into his breast, 
Thy spirit plac’d it there 5 
‘Need I, my Julia, tell the rest ? 
\, Thou see’st the blossoms there.” 
. LINES © 
"ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL PRINT, CALLED 
‘“ LOVE Is LIGHTEST.”” 
Say not brightest, 
Love is lightest, 
‘Oh! he must be heavier far 
*" Phan that trifling, 
‘ Sweet flower rifling, 
‘Fluttering, gay-wing’d wanderer. 


, Yet surprising, 

ot Love, uprising, 

sKightast thus himself confesses ! 
»Ab! Isee, 
+o He elimbs,to be 


*80 P82 Oras the fly; 
*d2 6 When wand’ring by, 
vie ev'ry Vernal blossom sips, 
ep ** 98d wobld the éheat; 
: wv" SP he nectar Sweet; 
‘ene from thy 'Tovely rose- hued 7 
«oly tite «Or he desires, . 
obs .T° increase the fires, _ 
at blaze’ within ;those. sloe-bright 
vive wo) p @¥eS 5 
vines 4 And thence his.darts 
ike through: our hearts, 
Bom taake us live—or die with sate. 


ViIM 


VELOCITY OF THE EARTH'S 
‘MOTION é 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sm—Being well assured that you 
would not wish an error to remain un- 
noticed in your valuable repository of 
Literature, I am induced to ‘notice to 
you gne which seems to have ‘escaped 
the atfention of the lovers of astronomy. 
This should have been noticed before, 
had not the ‘Number alladed to, been 
mislaid till lately. _ 1 allude toa pretty 
idea given, or rather it should be said 
intended to have been given, in the 
computation of the amazing velocity 
with which our earth is carried round 
the sun in its orbit; but it appears that 
the calculation has been incorrectly 
made by taking the earth’s distance 
from the sun 195,000,000 miles instead 
of 95,000,000, therefore, as you are 
well aware, there must, be a material 
error in the rate of the earth’s travel- 
ling in its orbit, arising from a differ- 
ence of 100,000,000 miles in the radius. 
The rate of its motion is here computed 
from the distance of 95,000,000 miles, 
which in round numbers is correct; and 
should you think it worthy a place in 
your next, or an early number, it will 
add to the pleasure already given to 

Your obedient Servant, — . 
C. H. Apams. 

Lower, Edmonton, March 26, 1823. 

The distance of the,sun from the 
earth is 95,000,000 miles, which being 
the radius.of the earth’s orbit, we have 
its diameter ,190,000,000. miles, and 
taking Van Ceulen’s. proportion, which 
L considered to. be sufficiently accurate 


. for this purpose, 7. e.as 1: 3,141,593: : 


190,000,000 : 596,902,670, the, circam- 


ference of the earth’s orbit; Ow AS 


the. earth completes. its revolution, in 
about.365;days,. we find that.in our, day 
it moves through the space 1,635,354 
miles, i in an hour through,6$, 140 miles, 
in,a minute 1136,miles, and in the short 


. |§pace of. one, second it moves, through 


of f -49 miles. 
“Among those beauteous flowing tresses! . 


Perhaps it; may not he con- 


those diskaest enn 


| move fastest shence,the inferior planets, 
| Mercury and: Venus, wil move atagreat- 


-er.cate than the earth,-and the;superior 

planets will move. slower, their, hourly 
motion-.is -as follows: Mercury., 

miles, Venus: 69,000, Mars 47000, .Ju- 


- miter 25.000, Saturn 18,000, and Ura- 


nus 15,381 miles'in-an, hour. 
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CUSTOMS ON GOOD FRIDAY 
AND EASTER 


For upward of three or four centu- 
vies after the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, much difference of opinion pre- 
vailed in the Eastern and Western 
Churches as to the precise time of ob- 
serving Easter, until in the year 325 
the Council of Nice declared that the 
feast should be kept by all Churches 
on the same day. 

Easter was called by the anciert 
Fathers of the Church the highest of 
all festivals, the feast of feasts, the 
Queen of festivals, and Dominica 
Gaudii, the joyous Sunday. Masters 
granted freedom to their slaves at this 
season, and valuable presents were 
made to the poor. Every day in the 
Easter week was formerly observed 
as a religious festival: the servants 
were permitted to rest from their 
usual employments, that they might 
constantly attend public worship.— 
The Courts of Justice were shut for 
fifteen days, and all public games, 
shows, and amusements, were pro- 
hibited. 

Good Friday, which our readers 
need not be informed is two days be- 
fore Easter, commemorates the suffer- 
ing of our Saviour, as Easter does his 
resurrection. Good Friday (a name 
peculiar to England) was formerly 
called Holy Friday, and has ever been 
observed as a day of extraordinar 
devotion in the Christian Church. It 
was formerly the custom to erect a 
small building to represent the sepul- 
chre of our Saviour. In this was 
placed the Host, and persons were 
placed to watch it both that night and 
the next. Various entries respecti 
this custom are to be found in old 
church books and other ancient records. 
‘In those of St. Mary-at-Hill, fourteen 
pence is stated to have been paid to the 
clerk and sexton for two men to do 
this duty, and for the expense of their 
meat and drink. This was to com- 
memorate the soldiers watching the 
sepulchre. 

Evelyn thus describes the religious 
ceremonies at Rome on Good Friday— 
“On this day,’* says he, ““ we wentagain 
to St. Peter’s, where the handkerchief, 
worshipped togetier, “AM the coafer- 
worshipped together. confes- 

. sion seats were filled with devout peo- 
‘ple, and at night was a procession of 
several who most lamentably whipped 
themselves till the blood stained their 
clothes, for some had shirts, others 
upon the bare back, having visors and 
masks on their faces ; at every three or 


four steps dashing the knotted and ra- 
velled whi over their shoulderd 
as hard as they could lay it on, whilst 
some of the religious orders and fra- 
ternities sung in a dismal tone, the 
lights and crosses going before, mak- 
ing altogether a horrible and indeed 


heathenish pomp. . 

Easter .—Particular mortifica- 
tions were enjoined to the earliest 
Christians on thisday. From the third 
century the fast was indispensible and 
rigid, being protracted always to mid- 
night, sometimes to'cock-crowing, and 
sometimes to the dawn of Easter Day; 
and the whole of the day and night 
was employed in religious exercises.— 
Tn England one of the rights on Easter 


Eve, was to extinguish all the fires ia 


the different Churches, and lighting 
them anew with flint, hallowing them, 
&c., an entry respecting which occurs 
in the Churehwardens’ accounts of St. 
peo! fad ry London, ye “ year: 
1507, being a ment of six 
“for a quater rd coals for the hal 
lowed fire on Easter Eve.” <A great 
taper, called the Pascal Taper, was 
at the same time lit up, after being 
blessed, to the sound of solemn music, 
and hallowed with frankincense. This 
continued burning night and day, is 
remembrance of Christ’s victory over 
the powers of darkness. It was 
of wa, and, in some instances, of 
great magnitude; that for the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, in 1557, being 
said to have weighed no less than three 
hundred pounds. 

Easter Sunday.—On the Easter day 
dramas were played, eae the 
Resurrection. Coates, in his History 


of Reading, quotes a bill of ex 
Dg ing, q! relgn of 


for one of these shows in the 
Henry VII.; among the items of 
which are ‘‘two-pence for nayles for 
the sepulchre, and for rosyn for the 
Resurrection Play; two-pence for & 
carter for carrying of pypis and hogs- 
heads in the torbury ; nine-pence to 
the labourers for veers Me the 
for the scaffold; two shillings one 
penny for bg re bere for = 
play; one v 
oe A pound of wax for the paseal 
fire; and pag? eng for asking 8 
Judas for the ” And Lysons 
(art. Kingston-apon-Thames) . quotes 
similar entries as to these antient do- 
ings on Easter-day there, between the 
‘years 1514 and 1521. 

On the Easter morn, it was formerly 
a custom for the people to rise early 
and walk into the fields ‘to see the suo 
dance, « superstition then firmly be 
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Keved in, and which, by looking at it 
stedfastly for a time, it might be fan- 
ded todo. An old ballad (1667) al- 
lades to this Lae notion :— 

“ Bat Dick, dances such a way, 
No'san upon an Easter-day 

vAs half so fine a sight!" 

And in the British Apollo, 1708, one 
of the songs thus interrogates Phoebus 
ea this subject :— : 

:*¢ Old wives, Phoebus, say - 
That on Easter-day, 
Te. the music. o’th’ spheres you do 


caper. 
If the fact, Sir, be true, 
Pray let the cause know, 


: When you've any room in your paper.” 


To which his godship replies— 
“ The old wives get merry, 
With spic'd ale or sherry, 
* Qa Easter, which makes them romance ; 
at ‘And while in 8 rout, 
Their brains “eer mee 
fancy we caper and dance,” 
"the p aA of churches and 


The custom of rolling down Green 
wich Hill at Easter is a relic of old 
a manners peculiar to the metro- 

o 


¥ phe fee @ Riding of be. cnamarh 
on Easter y, it is customary for 
the young men in the villages to take 
off the young girls’ buckles, or shoes, 
and on the Easter Monday, the youn 

men’s shoes and are taken o} 

by the young women. On the Wed- 
nesday, they are redeemed by little 
os | forfeits, out of which an 
entertainment is made, and the jollity 
is sometimes concluded with dancing. 





LORD BYRON'S NEW POEM. 

A new political satire from the pen 
of Lord Byron, has justissued from the 
press, entitled *‘ The Age of Bronze." 
It possesses much of that keen and 
brilliant genius, which disti his 
Lordshi rs eee ™ hog pues are 
some of the most st passages, 
which we have classed under distinet 


houses with flowers on Easter-day isa heads 


ancient custom. These, a corre- 
t in the ‘* Gentleman’s Maga- 
*’ (1788) conjectures, were meant 
es.an emblem of the Resurrection ; 
having just risen from the earth, in 
which, during the severity of winter, 
seem to have been buried. 
» Eggs, stained with various hues in 
ing, and sometimes cov with 
leaf gold, are at Easter presented to 
¢hildren, at Newcastlé-upon-Tyne and 
other places in the north, where these 
young gentry ask for their ‘ Paste 
** as for a fairing, at this time. 
is evidently a corruption of 
“ Pasque’”—Easter. . 
The custom called “ Lifting,” and 
ia some counties “‘ Heaving,’’ was one 
of the sports formerly in use at Easter, 
and is not yet laid aside in some of our 
distant provinces. At Warrington, 
Bolton, and Manchester, on Easter 
Monday, the women, forming parties 
of six or eight each, still continue to 
surround such of adc agen sex as 
meet, and, either with or without 
consent, lift them thrice above 
their heads into the air, with loud 
shouts at each elevation. On Easter 
Tuesday the men, in similar es, 
do the same to the women. By both 
ft is converted into a pretence 
sum of 


Magi 
the bellman for that pur- 


9 but it is nevertheless persisted 
by the lower classes. - 


BONAPARTE. 
** But where is he, the modern, mightier 


far, 

Who, born no king, made monarchs 
draw his car; 

The new Sesostris, whose unharnessed 


kings, 

Freed from the bit, believe themselves 
with wings, 

And spurn the dust o’er which the 
crawled of late, ; 

Chained ee chariot of the chieftain's 
state 

Yes ! where is he, the Champion and 
the Child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or 
wild? 


Whose game was empires and whose 
stakes were thrones? 

Whose table, earth—whose dice were 
human bones ? 

Behold the grand result in yon lone 


isle, 

And, as thy nature urges, weep or 
smile. 

Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage 

Reduced to nibble at his narrow 
cage; 

= to survey the Queller of the Na- 


ons 
Now # seat squabbling o'er disputed ra- 
-tlons : 


Ss 
Weep to perceive him mourning, as he 
ines, 


O’er curtailed dishes and o’er stinted 


es 

O’er petty quarrels upon petty things— 

Is this the man who scourged or feast- 
ed kings? 








; 
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Beliold the scales in whieh his fortune 
A ontgooe's mates, and an eari’s 


ot bust delayed, a book’ refused, can 


shak if e." 
The sleep of him who kept the world | - . say, 
Desirable to be the ‘Desiré 2” ’” 


i Tie FIRE OF MoSCUW. 
‘The half barbaric Moscow’s ininarets 
gr ¥ the’ sun, but, *tis @ Sun that 


Moscow! thou limit of his long career, 
For which fade Charles had wept his 
frozen tear 
To see in | vain—he saw. thee—how? 
with spir 
d palace fuel to one common fire. 


f 


To this the soldier lent his kindling " 


To. the peasant gave his cottage 
1a 
To this the "merchant flung his hoarded 


store, 
The prince his hall—and, Moscow was 
no more ! : 


Hecla's 's tame; 
Vesavius shews his. ‘blaze, an usual 


ht 
For paki tourists, from his hacknied 


eight : 
Thou stand’st alone unrivalled, till the 
; fire. ; expire.” 
To come, in which ‘all, empires shall 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
* Behold the coxcontb.Czar, 
The autocrat of waltzes and. of war! 
As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 
And just as fit for flirting asthe helm; 
A Calmuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 
And generous’ spirit, .when ‘tis not 
frost-bit § 
Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 
But hardened back whene’er the morn- 
ing’s raw. [ 
With no objection to true liberty, 
Except that it-would make the nations 





free. 

How well the Imperial Dandy prates of 
| peace; 

How fain, if Greeks would be his 
slaves; free Greece !"’ 


LOUIS XVIII. 


"« But’ where's’ the Moniarch ? hath he 


, dined? or yet 

Groans beneat intfigéstions’ heavy 
_. debt? 

Have revolationary patés risen, 

And. turned the royal entrails to a 


_ prigon 
lave discontented movements stirred 
the troops? 
Or have no movements followed trai- 
trous soups? 





HaveCarbonaro cooks niotcarbonadoed :. 


Each course enough? or doctors dire 

dissuaded ‘ 
Repletion ?: Ah! inthy dejected: looks 
I read all France’s treason in her cooks !, 
o— classic ‘Louis ! is it, canst thou 


MARIA LOUISA AT VERONA. | * 
‘* Enough of this—a sight more mourn- 
’. ful woos 
The avérted eye 


bride,’ , 
Theim 
The mother of’ the hero’s hope, the 


boy, 
The young Astyanax of modern T; 


roy; 
The still pale shadow'of a loftiest . 


queen 

That ret has yet to'see, or er hath 
She fits: amidst the phantoms'of the: 

hour, 

The theme of pity, and the wreck of 
Oh,’ Meet ti yA ceed Could not Austria 
A auger What'did France’s widow 
Her te ‘place was by St. Helen's 


Her bie throne is in Napoleon's 
* grave.” 


' MR, CANNING. 
> ‘* Something may remain per- 
‘ ena to-chime 
With reason, and, what’s stranger still, 
with rhyme ; 
ven how thy genius, Canning! may 


mit, 

Wie bred a statesman, still was born 
a wil, 

And never, even in that dull house, 
couldst tame 

To unleavened. prose thine own poetic 
flame ; 

Our last, our best, our only orator, 

Even I can. praise thee—Tories do no 
more, 

Nay, not so much;—they hate thee, 
man, because 

Thy: spirit less, upholds. them than it 
awes,” 





“SPIRIT OF THE® 
Public Fournals. 


ANTE AND POSP NUPTIAL 
JOURNAL. 
ANTE-NUPTIAL. 
I hate Blondes white-faced horses 
and women are equally 3 the “’blue- 
eyed daughters of the North, ** like the 





of the‘reluctant Mase: | 
The imperial daughter, the imperial 


perial victim—saerifice to pride; 
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other:bleached animals of the same .la- 
titade, are .apt.to be. very. torpid, 
sleepy, and: insipid, rarely exhibiting 
much intellect.or piquancy.. They _re- 
mind ‘one ‘of boiled. mutton without 
caper-sauce, or water-gruel without 
wine or brandy. Every one thought 
the:-Albinos .frightful,.and yet people 
pretend to admire fair women. Bru- 
nettes are decidedly handsomer—what 
is n-snow-scene compared to the rich 
and various. colouring of an, autumnal 
landscape !) They have a moral beauty 
about them ; their eyes sparkle with in- 
telligenee—they possess. fire—vivacity 
scgenius.. A, Brunette Sawney is as 
rare asa‘ tortoiseshell tom-cat. There 
is, however, .a species. of complexion 
which nature accomplishes in her hap- 
pier moods, infinitely transcending all 
others. I. imean,a, clear transparent 
olive, through whose soft and lucid snr- 
face the blood.niay be almost. seen 
coursing beneath, while the mind seems 
constantly shining through and irradi- 
ating the. countenance. It is generally 
found accompanied with dark silky hair, 
small regular features, and a sy|ph-like 
form approximating somewhat to the 
——Lascar?—No. To. the Spanish? 
—No: but to the description which 
Ovid gives us of Sappho, and to the 
species of beauty that. imagination as- 
signs to the fascinating. Cleopatra. My 
dear Julia exactly represents this kind 
of loveliness. U am certainly a lucky 
fellow in having secured the promise of 
her hand. 

Determined on sending in my resigna- 
tion to Brookes’s and Arthur’s, as well 
as to the Alfred and Union. Hercules 
gave up his club when he married De- 
jJanira, and al! good husbands should 
follow his example. The increase of 
these establishments a bad sign: our 
wives and hotel-keepers must associate 
together, for they seem to be deserted 
by the rest of the world. Astonishing 
that men should prefer politics and port- 
wine in a club-room, to the converse of 
@ beautiful woman at home. 

Introduced to. my beloved Julia’s 
uncle, Mr. Jackson, a nabob, who gave 
me a receipt for bile, and told me a 
famous story of a tiger-hunt at Cal- 
cuttag a pleasant chatty man. His 
wife rather in the style of the Hotten- 
tot than the Medici Venus, but genteel 
in her manners; the three daughters 
pleasing and interesting girls, and one 
of them good-looking. 


Julia, being engaged with her uncle 


Jackson, I spent the evening alone by 


‘my own fire-side ; very bilious and hip- 


pish. Dr. Johnson is quite right; @ 
married man has many cares, but a 
single one has no pleasures. What a 
Solitary, forlorn wretch is the latter in 
misery and Sickness! Some years 
ago there was an account in, the papers 
of a respectable old bachelor, in Gray’s 
Inn, who after several months’ disap- 
pearance was found dead in his cliam- 
bers, half eaten up by blue-bottle flies. 
Conceive the idea of a man’s being for- 
gotten by his friends, and remembered 
by the blue-bottles. 

Next week my adorable Julia is to 
become mine for ever, and if I know 
any thing of myself, Jack Egerton will 
be the happiest man in the world. Can’t 
say I like the ceremonial—rather lugu- 
brious and solemn—parents looking 
dolorous—sisters and cousins crying— 
bride ready to faint—nobody comfort- 
able but the clergyman and’ clerk. 
Compton says, it i8 very like going to 
be hanged, and. observes, that there is 
only the difference. of an aspirate be- 
tween altar and halter. A bad joke, 
like all the other sorry witticisms 
launched against women and marriage. 

POST-NUPTIAL. 

Heigho ! three months elapsed with- 
out a single entry in my journal. Tired 
to death of people wishing one joy— 
there is an impertinence about this sa- 
lutation; it conveys a doubt at best, 
and, as some people express themselves, 
looks very like a sneer. Received seven 
epistolary congratulations, which, from 
their great similarity of phrase and 
sentiment, I suspect to be all plagiar- 
isms from the Polite Letter-Writer. 
Paid them in their own coin by writing 
a circular reply. 

Finding ourselves alone, and the time 
hanging rather heavy, 1 began reading 
aloud Milton’s Lycidas ; but, before I 
had accomplished three pages, observed 
Julia fast asleep! Waked her, to re- 
mind her of her former declaration that 
she doted upon poetry. ‘* So I do,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ but then I like some- 
thing funny ; have you got Peter Pin- 
dar, or Dr. Syntax’s Tour ?”—Heavens! 
what a taste! 

Shooting season—nothing to do at 


*home—devilish dull—Compton drove 


me in his tilbury to Hertfordshire—lent 
me my old Joe Manton—uever shot bet- 
ter in my life—missed nothing. Ac- 
cepted an invitation from Sir Mark 
Manners to pass a fortnight with him 
in Norfolk, upon the strength of which 
bought a new patent percussion gun, 
and promise myself famous sport. Got 
a letter from Harvey, at Melton—the 
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hunt was wever kept up in such prime 
Style; ran down just for one day—so 
much delighted that I purchased a fa- 
mous hunter for only three hundred 
guineas, and was out every morning 
till it was time to start across the coun- 
Pt Mae Sir Mark’s shooting box in Nor- 
folk. 

Returned from Sir Mark’s—never 
spent a pleasanter fortnight in my life 
—famous preserves—my gun did won- 
ders. Mrs. rton thought proper to 
object_to the great expense of my re- 
commencing a fiunting establishmest, 
while she tormented me to death at the 
same time to give her a box at the 
Opera, In all that regards my amuse- 
ments, I cannot accuse her of any want 
of economy; but in every thing that 
has reference to her own freaks and 
fancies, she is perfectly regardless of 
cost. She is of the Hudibrastic qua- 
lity, and 
** Compounds for sins she is inclined to 
By damning those she has no mind to.” 

Addison observes in the 205th Num- 
ber of the Spectator, ‘‘ that the palest 
features look the most agreeable in 
white ; that a face which is overflushed, 
appears to advantage in the deepest 
scarlet, and that a dark complexion is 
not a little alleviated by a black hood :” 
which he explains, by observing that a 
complexion however dark, never ap- 
proaches to black, or a pale one to 
white, so that their respective tenden- 
cies are modified by being compared 
with their extremes. Notwithstanding 
this authority, my wife, whose skin is 
almost Moorish, persists in wearing a 
white hat, which gives her the look of 
a perfect Yarico. Declined walking 
out with her this morning unless she 
changed it, which she obstinately re- 
fused, after wrangling with me for half 
an hour; and as I was determined to 
exercise my marital authority, I went 
out without her. Is it not astonishing 
that a person of the smallest reflection 
or good sense should stubbornly con- 
tend about such a mere trifle? She has 
a monstrous disposition to domineer, 
which [ am resolved to resist. 

Told of a bon-mot launched by my 
friend Taylor on the occasion of my 
nuptials, Old Lady Dotterel exclaim- 
ing that she feared I had been rather 
wild, and was glad to hear I was going 

to be married—‘* So am I too,” cried 
Taylor; but, after a moment’s consi- 
deration, added in a compassionate 
tone—‘“ though I don’t know why I 
should say so, poor fellow, for he never 
did me‘any harm in his life.” Went to 
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the play—one of Reynolds's comedies 
—used to laugh formerly at the old 
fellow’s reply, when. he is told that 
bachelors are useless fellows and ought 
to be taxed—** So we ought, Ma’am, 
for it is quite a luxury.” Admitted the 
fact, but could not join in the roar. 
Not a bad joke of the amateur, who, 
on examining the Seven Sacraments 
painted by Poussin, and critieizing the 
picture of Marriage, exclaimed—‘ | 
find it is difficult to make a good mar- 
riage even in painting.” Maftre Jean 
Picard tells us, that when he was re- 
turning from the funeral of his wife, 
doing his best to look disconsolate, and 
trying different expedients;to produce a 
tear, such of the neighbours as had 
grown-up daughters and cousins came 
to him, and kindly implored him’not to 
be inconsolable, as they could give him 
another wife. Six weeks after, says 
Maftre Jean, I lost my cow, and, though 
I really'grieved upon this occasion, not 
one of them offered to give me another. 
—St. Paul may have been a very wise 
man in his ‘dictum about marriage ; but 
he is still wiser who contents himself 
with doing well, and leaves it tofothers 
to do better.—New Monthly Mag. 


THE SPANIARD’S SOLILOQUY. 
To fight or not to fight, that is the 


question ; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind 





To bear a patient drubbing by the ‘ 


French, 

Or take up arms against old Louis, 

And, by opposing, end him, 

And exterminate the Bourbons? 

To fight—to beat—no more ; 

And by our beating end a thousand ills 

Which we were born to. 

‘Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished : 

To fight—to beat—perchance to be beat, 

Ah! there’s the rub. 

For by our being beat what ills may 
come ; 

There’s the respect that makes our li- 
berty so dear. 

For who would bear the sneers and 
scoffs of tyrants, [office, 

The oppressors wrong, the insolence-of 

When we can still our liberty maintain 

With the bare rapier? 

Who would mind our Constitution be- 
ing altered, 

But that a dread of something more 

(That Alliance from whose unholy laws 

No state is free) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we 


have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
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of a Hindoo Widow 


Burning 








The self immolation of widows on 
the funeral pile of their husbands is a 
ce of great antiquity in Indie, 
its origin is unknown. The natives 
have a tradition respecting it, that it 
arose many years ago, from the cir- 
camstance of the women frequently 
taking away the lives of their husbands 
either from dislike or inconstancy. The 
most excruciating torments being found 
inadequate to prevent the repetition 
of this crime, the Bramins directed that 
the widows should be burned together 
with their husbands, and by this expe- 
dient gave them an interest in the pre- 
servation of the latter. 

-. This horrible custom seems to have 
been formerly much more general than 
it is at present, still instances of this 
kind are very frequent in the provinces 
of Hindostan, notwithstanding the en- 
deavours of the British Government to 
put a stop to these horrid rites. 

By an account taken in 1803, it ap- 
peared that the number of victims thus 
sacrificed during that year, within thirty 
miles round Calcutta alone, was two 
hundred and seventy-five: and from 
another report made by Hindoos, de- 

ed for the purpose, we learn, that 

in six months of the year ‘1904, the 
number, in that district, was one hun- 
and fifteen. Between Cossimba- 
zar,in Bengal, and the mouth of the 
viver Hooghly, seventy women sacri- 
ficed themselves in two months only of 

Hed Sd 1812, leaving behind them one 

= red and eighty-four orphan chil- 
in. 

A woman who thus devotes’ herself, 

abstains from food as soonas her hus- 

band is dead: chewing betel, and re- 


peating, without cessation, the name of 
the god of his sect. When the fatal 
hour arrives, she adorns herself with 
her jewels, and puts on her most costly 
attire, asif she were going to a rejoic- 
ing. She is accompanied by her rela- 
tives and friends, and by the sound of 
drums and trumpets. The Bramins, 
meanwhile, exhalt the imagination of 
the victim, by giving her a liquid in 
which opium is mixed, to drink : and as 
they draw near the fatal spot, they 
Strive to strengthen her resolution 
by songs, in which they extol her 
heroism. 

The widow must not exhibit any 
signs of grief or despondency as she 
approaches the pile: look must be 
calm and serene, and such as becomes 
one who is certain that she is about to 
rejoin her husband in a happier life. 
It is affirmed that previously to the 
ceremony, the Bramins themselves, as 
well as her relatives and friends, endee- 
vour to dissuade her from the sacrifice, 
but that her resolution once taken is 
sacred and inviolable. % 

The day of this self-immolation is a 
glorious one for the family of the 
widow, as well as for her husband's, 
and for the Bramins, who, moreover, 
derive no trifling profit from the cere- 
mony. Any person is allowed to wit- 
ness the A ear sons but at a certain dis- 
tance. © victim affectionately em- 
braces her friends and relations, among 
whom she distributes part of her jew- 
els and ornaments; she comforts them, 
while they bless and entreat her to - 
pray to God to grant them in like cir- 
cumstances the fortitude which she 
manifests. 
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These victims in general meet death 
with heroic firmness. and’. constancy ; 
convinced that in-.thus_burning them- 
selves from pure conjugal attachment,, 
they shall feel but- little: pain from the 
flames, and that by. this sacrifice, they 
shall deliver their husbands from the 
torments of the next life, whatever 
may be the crimes committed by them 
in thi ee Wah “Si ‘. 
Mr. Holwell sirarenaeweany of one, 









the entrance of the bower, for the last 
time she addressed the fire, and wor- 
shipped the other deities, as prescribed 
in the sutty-ved ; then setting fire to 
her hair and the skirts of her robe, to 


“render herself the only brand worthy 


of illuminating the sacred pie, she 
threw away the torch, rushed into the 
bower, and embracing her husband, 
thus. communicated the flames to the 
surrounding branches, The musicians 


who, b - of the: pain. she-must .immedietely struck .up the loudest 
suffer, view to ley a from Strains, to,drowmthe cries..of the vic- 
her int ; her.-finger into.the tim, should, her courage have forsaken 
fire and-held@it-there for a considerable her::.hut-several of the spectators de- 
time ; after which she put fire onthe clared.that: the serenity of. her counte- 
palm ofvher hand, laid incense upon it, pon ees he ge her: behaviour sur- 
and fumigated the who were passed all the sacrifices: of a similar 
present. 5 ' Mature they had ever witnessed. . 


Mr. Forbes. mentions the case of a, 


made her totally;.independent of his 
family. All was ofmo-avail ; she.per- 
sisted in her determination to.accom- 
pany him to-a better world, and suf- 
fered:not the tears nor,supplications of 
an aged mother. and three. helpless in- 
fants: to-change ‘her pyarpose. The fu- 
neral: pyre was erected.on the banks of 
the ‘river Biswamintree without the 
gates of Brodera. An immense con- 
course of persons of all ranks assem- 
bled, and a band of music accompanied 
the Bramins who superintended the 
ceremony. The bower of death en- 
wreathed with sacred flowers was erect- 
ed over a pile of sandal-wood end 
spices, on which lay the body of the 
deceased. After various ceremonies 
the music ceased, and the crowd in 
solemn silence waited:the arrival of the 
heroine. She approached from a tem- 
porary retirement with the Bramins, 
attended by her mother and three love- 
ly children, arrayed in rich attire and 
wearing the hymeneal crown, an orna- 
ment peculiar to a Hindoo bride at her 
marriage. After a few religious cerg- 
monies, the attendants took off her jew- 
els, anointed her dishevelled hair with 
consecrated ghee, as also the skirts of 
her flowing robe of yellow muslin (the 
colour of nuptial bliss). Two lisping 
infants clang around her. knees to dis- 
suade her from the fatal purpose ; the 
last pledge of conjugal love was taken 
from her bosom by an aged parent in 
speechless agony. Freed from these 
heart-piercing mourners, the lovely wi- 
dow, with an air of-solemn majesty, 
received a lighted torch from the Bra- 
mins; with which she walked seven 
times round the pyre. Stopping near 











THERE IS A TONGUE IN BVERY 
. LEAF. —— 


There. is a. tongue inevery: leaf! 
A voice in every rill! 

A: voice that speaketh everywheérc, 

In flood and fire, thropgh earth and ajr; 
A tongue that’s never still! 


*Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious—Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity ! 


I see Him in the blazing sun, 

‘And in the thunder oloud ; 

1 hear Him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forests hoar, 
When winds are piping loud. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 
In all things—darkness, light, 

Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 

When slumber’s dusky curtains fall, 
At the dead hour of night. 


I feel Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray’d ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers, 
The soft south wind, the breath of 
flowers, 
The sunshine, and the shade. 


And yet (angrateful that I am !) 
T’ve turn’d in sullen mood 
From all these things, whereof He 
id. 


said, 
When the’ great whole was finished, 
That they were ‘ very good.” 


My sadness on the loveliest things 
Fell like unwholesome dew. 
The darkness that encompass’d me, 
The gloom I felt so palpably, 
Mine own dark spirit threw. 








- 
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Yet He was patient—slow to wrath, 
Though every day provoked 
By selfish,:pining: discontent, 
Acceptance cold:or negligent, | 
- And promises revoked. j 
And still’ the same’ rich “feast” was 
spread °° 7ieysr 8 ta 
For my insensate heart— 
Not elways so—I woke again, ~~ 
To join Creation’s rapturous strain; 
Ahm O Lord, how good Thou art!" 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled,, 
The glorious sun broke out,; -. 
And love, and hope, and gratitude, 
Dispell’d that miserable mood. 
_, Of darkness.and of doubt; 
Blackwood’s. Edinburgh: Magazine. . 





THE FIRST: OF APRIL, 
Or—Arie perire:sua, 

8.a. m.—Looked out, of bed-room 
window into Gracechurch-street, and 
called ** Sweep” to'a boy with a soot- 
bag. Saw. him stop, look about him 
at the corner of White Hart-court, and 

en walk on. Hatted him three times 
in the same way. ‘Tried a fourth, and 
popped. my head out at the wrong 
mement, Boy, in a great passion, 


“threw a turnip, which broke me a half- 


crown pane, and woke my wife. Swore 
1 knew nothing about it, and sneaked 
down to breakfast. 

9 a. m.—Went to table-drawer and 
slily pocketed three little lumps of ala- 
baster. Returned and took my seat at 
breakfast-table, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Put alabaster atetop of blue 
sugar bason, and,-to my great delight, 
saw Kitty put one into each of the 
children’s cups. Children hammered 
and pushed and wondered sugar would 
net melt. Thought I should have died : 


: three of my best silver tea-spoans bent 


@s crooked as rams’ horns. Very 
demure when Mrs. Gander came down 
to breakfast. Never attack wife— 

rs have some reason for not 
meddling with a certain species of 


- whale, as being too fierce.) So says 
. Guthrie's Grammar. 


10 a. m.—Went behind ,counter to - 
serve, Asked Jack Mitten, my fore- 
man, if any body had blacked his face. 
Jack answered, “‘ not to my know- 
ledge,’ and went to looking-glass. 1 
replied, ‘‘ nor to mine either.” Laugh- 
ed very mach, but Jack did not see 
much in it. 

lla. m.—Saw Jack Mitten-serving 
a lady with a red elastic purse, at the 
other counter. Took up a newspaper 
and read loud enough for her to hear, 
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‘** Dreadful. depravity ! an Trish, fruit- 
woman. in .Dyot-street,, St. Giles’s, 
scraped her. child. to death: with an 
oyster-shell.?’ ... Lady. sereamed and 
wentinto hysterics. Gave her a glass 
of water, and told her ‘‘ it was ashame. 
that. oyster-shells were. suffered to, lie 
about the streets.” Thoug&t I Should, 
never have.done laughing. 

12.—Sent atolls to Spa-fields to see 
alive radical,..Told her to.buy me a 
straight hook in her way home, at, 
Peter Pull-gill’s. in Crooked-lane.— 


» Told her I shonld also want a, glass, 
ink-horn; and that a. male Mermaid 


was, expected to swim down Fish- 
street-hill at, two, Wife overheard, 
and called me. an.old fool., Did not 
see much in,it, but Molly laughed. .. 

1 Pp. m.—Asked Jack’ Mitten. who 
was the father of the sons of Noah; 
where Moses was when the candle was 
blown out; and which was most, half- 
a-dozen dozen, or six. dozen.dozep.— 
The poor fellow could not answer one 
of them. 

3 p. M.—Took a walk over London- 
bridge to Horsemonger-lane sessions. 
Looked over sessions-paper, and saw 
indictment, the ‘King against O’Blud- 
geon, abont thirty off. Went into front 
yard, and bawled out, “the King 
against O’Bludgeon is just calletf on.” 
Such a rush of barristers, bar-keepets, 
and witnesses into court! Two apple- 
barrows upset, and a barrister’s wig 
trampled ‘under foot. Roared out 
‘© April fools.” Dodged off through 
Guy’s Hospital, and wz lked homeward 
chuckling. Halted on London-bridge. 
Tide running up. Looked through ba- 
lustrades towards Custonr-house: clasp- 
ed my hands in agony, exclaimed, 
“ They'll every one of them be drown- 
ed,” and ran across to look through ba- 
lustrades on opposite side. Mob ina 
fever: all traffic at a stand-still : hun- 
dreds of necks craned out to peep at 
the sufferers. Bawled out ** April 
fools,” and dodged round one of Meux’s 
drays. a 
4 p.M.—Dinner. Asked Jack Mit- 
ten to take a glass of sherry, and poked 
vinegar-cruet into his paw. Made him 
sputter out liquid, like lion’s head at 
Aldgate pump. Swore it was all his 
own doing, and for once in a way got 
believed. Told wife I had been at 
Batson’s; was asked by her what 
news ? Answered the French had taken 
umbrage. More fools the Spaniards, 
replied Mrs. Gander, for not fortifying 
it better. 

5 p.m.—Polite note from Lawyer 
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Lyux, telling me that hoaxing an attor- 
ney was felony at eommon jaw, and 
that he meant to indict me at the ensu- 
ing Old Bailey sessions. unless I paid 
the costs in Dobbs v. Shuffle, accord- 
ing to inclosed account. Perused bill : 
** Attending plaintiff by appointment, 
when he asked me how I did, six and 
eightpence: attending, answering him, 
pretty middling, six and eightpence. 
&c. &c.: total five pound eighteen.” 
Damned all pettifoggers, and gave 
bearer a check for the amount. 

1). P: u.—Bed candles. One made 
by me, consisting of a round pole of 
eut turnip, tipped with charcoal, un- 
luckily selected by my wife. Much 
poking with snuffers before trick de- 
tected. Glance of vengeance; exit 
wife up stairs, husband following. 

12 Pp. u.—Listened to curtain lecture 
fifty-nine minutes, and then fell asleep. 
— New Monthly Magazine. 


Che Robclist. 
No. XXI. 





AN ORIENTAL LOVE TALE. 

Many of the Afghaun songs and 
tales pry ag love, ow of oe 
speak of that passion in the most glow- 
ing and romantic language. 

A ‘favourite poem, which tells the 
story of Audam and Doorkhaunee, is 
known to most men in the nation, and 
is read, mepeaind, and sung, through 
ell se of the country. Audam was 
the t and bravest young man 
of bis tribe, and Doorkhaunee the most 
beautiful and most amiable of the vir- 
oo _ a oo their fami- 

es meeting. At 
last. an Prceidental poh semsing took 
place, which ended in a mutual and 
violent passion. The quarrels of the 
families, however, still kept the lovers 
seperate, and perhaps in ignorance of 
esch other's sentiments, till Doork- 
haunee was compelled by her relations 
to marry a neighbouring chief. The 
affliction of her lover may be imagin- 
ed, and his lementatiéms, and the let- 


ters that passed between him and— 


Doorkhavunee, fill a large part of the 
poem; till at last, after overcoming 
pumberless obstacles, Audam succeed- 
ed in prevailing on his mistress to see 
him. They had several meetings ; but 
Doorkhaunee still preserved her pu- 
rity, and rejected alike the importuni- 
ties of her lover and her husband. 
Audam's visits did not long escape 
the husband, who was filled with jea- 
lousy and desire ef vengeance. He 


took the opportunity of hie rival’s neat 
visit to way-lay him, at the head of se- 
veral of his own relations: and, though 
his attack was bravely repelled, and 
his opponent escaped with a desperate 
wound’ he resolved to if Audam's 
suit was favoured, by observing the 
effect of a report of his death on 
Doorkhaunee, : 
Doorkhaunce’s only pleasure, dur- 
ing the long intervals of her lover's vi- 
sits, was to retire to a garden, and to 
cultivate two flowers; one of which 
she named after herself, and the other 
after the object of her affection. On 
the day of the ambuscade, she was 
watching her flowers, when she ob- 
served that of Audam languish from 
sympathy with his recent misfortune ; 
and before she recovered from her 
surprise, she was accosted by her hus- 
band, who approached her with e 
drawn sword, and boasted that it was 
wet with the blood of Audam. This 
trial was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who 
sunk to the ground, overwhelmed with 
grief and horror, and expired on the 
spot. The news was brought to Au- 
. who lay wounded near the scene 
of the ambuscade, and no sooner had 
he heard it, than he called on his mis- 
tress’s name, and breathed his last. 
They were buried at a distance, from 
each other, but their love vailed 
even in death, and their bodies were 
found to have met in one grave. Two 


sprung from their, remains, and 


trees 
mingled their branches over the tomb. 


Miscellanies. 


Tur PRAYING MANTIS or CHINA. 

The name Mantis given to thisin- 
sect signifies soothsayer ; because it hes 
been imagined that by stretching out 
its fore-feet it divined and pointed out 
those things that were asked of it. 
This insect, which is a stranger to the 
British idles, is | Burope most of the 
warmer parts of » and is en- 
tirely of a beautiful green colour. 11 is 
nearly three inches in length, of a sler- 
der shape, and in its general sitting 
posture is observed to hold up its two 
fore legs, slightly bent, as if in an at- 
titude of prayer ; for this reason thesu- 
perstition of the vulgar has confirmed 
upon it the reputation cf a sacred ani- 
mal; and a popular notion has often 

revailed, that a child or traveller hav- 

g fost his way, would be safely di- 
rectal. by observing the quarter to 
which the animal pointed when taken 
into the ‘hand. In its rea} dispositicn it is 
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very far from sanctity ypreyingwith great 
rapacity on any of the smaller insects 
which fall in itsway. It is also of a 
very pugnacious nature ;sand when kept 
with others of its own species in a state 
of captivity, will attack its neighbour 
with the utmost violence, till one or the 
other is destroyed in the contest. Roé- 
sel, whe kept some of these insects, ob- 
serves, that in their natural conflicts 
their manceuvres very much resemble 
those ef hussars fighting with sabres ; 
and sometimes one cleaves the other 
through at a single stroke, or severs the 
head from the body. During these en- 
gagements, the wings are generally ex- 
panded ; and when the battle is over 
the victor devours his antagonist. The 
Mantes Precaria is a native of many 
parts of Africa, and is regarded as a 
divinity by the Hottentots. 


MIRACLE OF THE SKULL. 
A PLEASANT STORY, 

Two men digging a grave in a church- 
rd, at Macon, upon the river Seine, 
ound a skull, which they threw upon 
the grass by them, with the common un- 
concern of. grave diggers; but soon 
after, perceiving it to stir, they ran to 
the Curate of the parish, and told him 
what they had seen. The superstitious 
Curate immediately supposed it was the 
skull of some Saint, that had been bu- 
ried in that place, and therefore posted 
thither, where, to his great surprise and 
joy, he found the skull still moving, up- 
on which he cried out, a miracle! a 
miracle! and resolved to have the pre- 
eious relic deposited in his church, with 
all proper ceremonies: for which pur- 
he sent in all haste for a conse- 

ted dish, a cross, and holy water, 
his surplice, stole, and cap, ordered all 
the bells to be rung, and sent to give 
Rotice of the joyful news to the parish- 
joners, who thronged in crowds to the 
place. Then he had the skull placed in 
the consecrated dish, and being covered 
_ with a napkin, it was carried to the 





« 


on the high altar, and Te Dewm was 
begun ; but when they came to the verse 
Teper Orbem Terrarum, a mole un- 
luckily crawling out of the skull disco- 
vered the secret cause of its motion ; 
upon which a stop was put to the cere- 


‘ 


mony, and the congregation beiag 
greatly disappoinied. dispersed. 


FASHIONABLE MISERY. 
QUADRILLE. 

Having accepted an invitation to a 
stranger's ball, under the idea that 
you would there meet your particular 
friend Mrs. ———, and her charming 
daughter. Accordingly, dandyfying in 
the first style for the occasion, paying 
half-a-crown for Morganising or True- 
fit-ting*, four shillings for kid gloves, 
and three shillings for Jarvey, &c. &c. 
Going there particularly early, finding 
the rooms badly lighted, merely a 
wretched thrummer of old quadrilles, 
ugly girls, se of strangers, and 
old fogys, thawing ices; stale rout 
cakes, dried up sandwiches, and corked 

ort, at which, being disgusted, you 
ave the satisfaction of learning from 
the lady of the house, that your eharm- 
ing friend will not be there !—whom 
you relied upon bringing you back. 
And to end your misery, a tremendous 
wet night, no coach to be procured, 
and three miles et least in. pumps to 
walk. With merely the satisfaction 
of wishing Mrs. —— and her ball at 
the devil. 


Gseful Domestic Hints. 
To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 


—Soak the wick in strong vinegar, 
and it well before you ase it; 








‘it will then burn both sweet and plea- 


sant, and give much satisfaction for the 
trifling trouble in pre g it. 

House Flies.—These troublesome 
little insects may be effectually de- 
stroyed without the use of poison:— 
Take half a tea-spoonful of black pep- 

fr in powder, one tea-spoonfal of 
wn Sugar, and one table-spoonfal of 
cream ; mix them well together, and 
place them in the room on a plate 
where the flies are troublesome, ‘and 
they will soon disappear. 
ect Jor a Sore Throat.—Take 
a glass of olf¥e oil, and half a glass of 
spirits of , Wix them t 
er, and rub the throat externally, 


assume wearing flannel round it at the same 
time. it when 


proves most effectual 
applied early. Sweet of} will answer 


a apy lly well. 


—The seeds of 

* Morgan and Truefit, two fashion- 

able hair-cutters at the West end of 
the town. 
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Lyux, telling me that hoaxing an attor- 
ney was felony at eommon law, and 
that he meant to indict me at the ensu- 
ing Old Bailey sessions. unless I paid 
the costs in Dobbs v. Shuffle, accord- 
ing to inclosed account. Perused bill : 
** Attending plaintiff by appointment, 
when he asked me how I did, six and 
eightpence: attending, answering him, 
pretty middling, six and eightpence, 
&c. &c.: total five pound eighteen.” 
Damned all pettifoggers, and gave 
bearer a check for the amount. 

1). Pp: m.—Bed candles. One made 
by me, consisting of a round pole of 
eut turnip, tipped with charcoal, un- 
luckily selected by my wife. Much 
poking with snuffers before trick de- 
tected. Glance of vengeance; exit 
wife up stairs, husband following. 

12 pv. u.—Listened to curtain lecture 
fifiy-nine minutes, and then fell asleep. 
— New Monthly Magazine. 


She Robelist. 
No. XXI. 





AN ORIENTAL LOVE TALE. 

Many of the Afghaun songs and 
tales relate to love, and most of them 
speak of that passion in the most glow- 
ing and romantic language. 

A ‘favourite poem, which tells the 
story of Audam and Doorkhaunee, is 
known to most men in the nation, and 
is read, repeated, and sung, through 
all of the country. Audam was 
the handsomest and bravest young man 
of his tribe, and Doorkhaunee the most 
beautiful and most amiable of the vir- 
gins; but a feud tetween their fami- 
lies long prevented their meeting. At 
last. an accidental rencounter took 
place, which ended in a mutual and 
violent passion. The quarrels of the 
families, however, stil] kept the lovers 
seperate, and perhaps in ignorance of 
euch other's sentiments, till Doork- 
haunee was compelled by her relations 
to marry a neighbouring chief. The 
affliction of her et a be imagin- 
ed, and his lementatiéms, and the let- 


ters that passed between him and - 


Doorkhavnee, fill a large part of the 
poem; till at last, after overcoming 
pumberless obstacles, Audam succeed- 
ed in prevailing on his mistress to see 
him. They had several meetings ; but 
Doorkhaunee still a “her pu- 
rity, and rejected alike the importuni- 
ties of her lover and her husband. 
Audam’s visits did not long escape 
the husband, who was filled with jea- 
lousy and desire ef vengeance. He 





took the opportunity of hie rival’s acat 
visit to way-lay him, at the head of se- 
veral of his own relations: and, though 
his attack was bravely repelled, and 
his opponent ‘escaped with a desperate 
wound, he resolved to if Audam's 
suit was favoured, by observing the 
effect of a report of his death on 
Doorkhaunee. : 
Doorkhaunce’s only pleasure, dur- 
ing the long intervals of her lover's vi- 
sits, was to retire to a garden, and to 
cultivate two flowers; one of which 
she named after herself, and the other 
after the object of her affection. On 
the day of the ambuscade, she was 
watching her flowers, when she ob- 
served that of Audam languish from 
sympathy with his recent misfortune ; 
and before she recovered from her 
surprise, she was accosted by her hus- 
band, who approached her with « 
drawn sword, and boasted that it was 
wet with the blood of Audam. This 
trial was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who 
sunk to the ground, overwhelmed with 
grief and horror, and expired on the 
spot. The news was brought to Au- 
dam, who lay wounded near the scene 
of the ambuscade, and no sooner had 
he heard it, than he called on his mis- 
tress’s name, and breathed his last. 
They were buried at a distance, from 
each other, but their love prevailed 
even in death, and their bodies were 
found to have met in one grave. Two 


trees sprung from their, remains, and. 


mingled their branches over the tomb. 





Miscellanies. 


Tur PRAYING MANTIS or CHINA. 
The name Mantis given to thisjn- 
sect signifies soothsayer ; because it has 
been imagined that by stretching out 
its fore-feet it divined and pointed out 
those things that were asked of it. 
This insect, which is a stranger to the 
British isles, is found in most of the 
warmer parts of Europe, and is en- 
tirely of a beautiful green colour. It is 
nearly three inches in length, ofa sler- 
der shape, and in its general sitting 
posture is observed to hold up its two 
fore legs, slightly bent, as if in an at- 
titude of prayer; for this reason thesu- 
perstition of the vulgar has confirmed 
upon it the reputation of a sacred ani- 
mal; and a populer notion has often 
revailed, that a child or traveller hav- 
g fost his way, would be safely di- 
rectal’ by observing the quarter to 
which the animal pointed when taken 
into the ‘hand. In its rea} dispositicn it is 
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very far from sanctity ypreyingwith great 
rapacity on any of the smailer insects 
which fall in its way. It is also of a 
very pugnacious nature ;sand when kept 


“ with others of its own species in a state 


- 


« 


of captivity, will attack its neighbour 
with the utmost violence, till one or the 
other is destroyed in the contest. Roé- 
sel, whe kept some of these insects, ob- 
serves, that in their natural conflicts 
their manceuvres very much resemble 
those ef hussars fighting with sabres ; 
and sometimes one cleaves the other 
through at a single stroke, or severs the 
head from the body. During these en- 
gagements, the wings are generally ex- 
panded ; and when the battle is over 
the victor «levours his antagonist. ‘The 
Mantes Precaria is a native of many 
parts of Africa, and is regarded as a 
divinity by the Hottentots. 


MIRACLE OF THE SKULL. 
A PLEASANT STORY. 

Two men digging a grave in a church- 
rd, at Macon, upon the river Seine, 
und a skull, which they threw upon 
the grass by them, with the common un- 
concern of grave diggers; but soon 
after, perceiving it to stir, they ran to 
the Curate of the parish, and told him 
what they had seen. The superstitious 
Curate immediately supposed it was the 
skull of some Saint, that had been bu- 
tied in that place, and therefore posted 
thither, where, to his great surprise and 
joy, he found the skull still moving, up- 
on which he cried out, a miracle! a 
miracle! and resolved to have the pre- 
cious relic deposited in his church, with 
all proper ceremonies: for which pur- 
he sent in all haste for a conse- 
erated dish, a cross, and holy water, 
‘his surplice, stole, and cap, ordered all 
the bells to be rung, and sent to give 





‘notice of the joyful news to the parish- 


joners, who thronged in crowds to the 
place. Then he had the skull placed in 
the consecrated dish, and being covered 


_ with a napkin, it was carried to the 


ehurch in procession; during which 
great debates arose among the parish- 
foners, every onc insisting that some of 


_ their family had been buried in that 


ace, in order that they might assume 
Canoes the honour of having a 
saint in their family. Upon their arri- 
val at the church, the skull was placed 
on the high altar, and Te Dewm was 
begun ; but when they came to te verse 
Te per Orbem Terrarum, a mole un- 
luckily crawling out of the skull disco- 
vered the secret cause of its motion ; 
upon which a stop was put to the cere- 


_ and 


mony, and the congregation beiag 
greatly disappoinied. dispersed. 


FASHIONABLE MISERY. 
QUADRILLE. 

Having accepted an invitation to ‘a 
stranger's ball, under the idea that 
you would there meet your particular 
friend Mrs. , and her charming 
daughter. Accordingly, dandyfying in 
the first style for the occasion, paying 
half-a-crown for Morganising or True- 
fit-ting*, four shillings for kid gloves, 
and three shillings for Jarvey, &c. &c. 
Going there particularly early, finding 
the rooms badly lighted, merely a 
wretched thrummer of old quadrilles, 
ugly girls, se of strangers, and 
old fogys, thawing ices; stale - rout 
cakes, dried up sandwiches, and corked 
port, at which, being disgusted, you 
have the satisfaction of learning from 
the lady of the house, that your charm- 
ing friend will not be there !—whom 
you relied upon bringing you back. 
And to end your misery, @ tremendous 
wet night, no coach to be procured, 
and three miles at least in. pumps to 
walk. With merely the satisfaction 
of wishing Mrs. —— and her ball at 
the devil. 


Aseful Domestic Hints. 


To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 
—Soak the wick in pred vinegar, 
it well before you use it; 
it will then burn both sweet and plea- 
sant, and give much satisfaction for the 
trifling trouble in pre g it. 

House Flies.—These troublesome 
little insects may be effectually de- 
stroyed without the use of poison:— 
Take half a tea-spoonful of black pep- 

r in powder, one tea- of 

wn sugar, and one table-spoonfal of 
cream ; mix them well together, and 
place them in the room on a plate 
where the flies are troublesome, ‘and 
they will soon disappear. 

cipe for. a Sore Throat.—Take 
a glass of olive oil, and half a glass of 
spirits of turpentine, wix them toge- 











er, and rub the throat externally, 
wearing flannel round it at the same 
time. It proves most effectual when 


epplied early. ter > will answer 
e ually well. 
Ol hon ‘Purmpting.—The seeds of 


* Morgan and Truefit, two fashion- 
able hair-cutters at the West end of 
the town. 
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‘pumpkins are commonly thrown away ; 
but abundance of an, -excellent oil 
may be extracted from them. When 
peeled: they ‘yield much more oi] than 
an equal quantity of flax. This oil 
“burns» iwell,; gives) a tively light, and 
‘dasts:longer than other ‘oils, and.emits 
‘very little:smoke. 

Fratt Trees.—Fresh lime . newly 
slaked and mixed with water to the 
consistency of cream, is an excellent 
dressing for the rind of fruit-trees that 
are injured by moss and insects. When 
this has been well applied, the insects 
are destroyed, the moss disappears, the 
unhealthy rind peels off, and a new one 
is formed. ! 

Books.—A. few drops of any, per- 

oil will secure libraries from 
the consuming effects of mouldiness and 
damp. Russian leather, which is per- 
fumed ‘with the tar of the birch-tree, 
never ‘moulds; and merchants s uffer 
large Bales: of this article to lie in the 
London-docks. in the most careless 
manner, knowing that it cannot sustain 
any injury from damp. 

Sea Sickness 


~—Sea sickness is not . 


eadused'so much. by. the motion of the 
ship or vessel, as on a certain motion 
made by the human body induced by a 
sort-of almost involuntary endeavour to 
accommodate one’s self to the ship’s 
motion. ‘ Voyagers, who hold fast by 
the ropes or sides of the ship, so as to 
move, with all its motions, and; in fact, 
make themselves, for the time, as it 
were, a part of the moving vessel, are 
less ,subject to it than others who sit 
down at.their ease in achair. An ex- 
perienced traveller, in writing on‘ the 
above subject, says that he could keep 
off the evil entirely by laying fast hold 
of the ; rudder or sides of any vessel in 
which he happened to be, on the very 
first indication of nausea. 

Hooping Cough.——The  hooping 
cough having lately, in many instances, 
proved fatal, a gentleman of Devizes 
has circulated the following recipe’ for 
its: cure, and it‘has ‘been strongly re- 
commended to all, parents whosg* chil- 
dren..may be afflicted with this dread- 


ful, complaint,—Take 6f finely powder- ° 


ed cochineal. half a scriple, salt-of tar- 
one .scruple, pure water,’ one gill, 


loaf sugar ; 4 child tii 
, fal three.times a ‘ 


x it, together, ay ake n it ‘with’ 


“Take also a few garlicks, bruise them, 
and'stéep them in old rum,:andrub the 
child’s ‘back, soles © of' the #feet; and 


y take a tea‘spoon- © 
; jay; an aduk may’ © 
e two tea-spoonsful’ “each time.) ° 


palms of the.hands, night and morning... «© 


The Gatherer, 


“Tam buta Gutherer and disposer of | 


other men’s stuff.”"—Wotton. 

ANECDOTE OF » GanRick.—Garrick 
had, one: evening, quitted Mrs.-Gar- 
rick in her boxat Drury-lane Theatre, 
saying; ashe usually did—‘‘ I shall be 
back in afew minutes,” Very soon 
after a prologue and epilogue were 
spoken, and. Mrs. G. was. in full sight 
of the speaker, but. thought him a 
stranger, till her little dog, whe was 
with her, claimed her attention by 
showing signs of great and joyful re- 
coguition, when, and not till then, she 
knew it was Mr. Garrick who was 
speaking. 


PITAFH IN STEPNEY CHURCH-YARD. 





Here Thomas Sapper lies interr’d— 


ah, why ?— 

ony New England, did in London 
e: 
He was third son of eight begot upon 
His mother Martha, by his father 
Much far 
uch favour’d by his prince he ” 

ri th, y Dis pri gan 

But nipt by death at the age of twenty- 


three: 
Fatal. to him what we the small-poz 


name— é 
-By which his mother and two brethren 


came— 

Also to meet their death nine years 
before, 

Which now has left their father to 


deplore 

The poss of all his children with his 
wife, 

Whe, ag the. joy and comfort of his 
ife, 
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Eritarn oN Two INFANTS 
In a Church Yard, Gloucestershire. 
Two lovieir babes ye nare did se 
Than God Almighty gaed to we— 
Bus ‘the war o’ertaken we agur (ague) 


. fits 
And hare tha lies as dead as nits. 





Tonson aND Drypen.—-Jacob 
Tonson, the most eminent of his 
‘profession asa publisher, having re- 
fase to advance Dryden a sum of 
money for a work in which he was en- 
gaged, the enraged Bard sent a mes- 
sage to him and the following lines, 
adding, tell the dog that he who wrote 
these can write more :— 

With: leering looks, bull-faced, and 
oi freckled hair, 
With — left legs, and Judas colour’d 
’ hair, | 
And frowsy pores, that taint the am- 
bient air. 
The Bookseller felt the force of the 
description, and to avoid a completion 
of the portrait, immediately sent the 
money. . 





» The tradition of the Devil, and Dr. 
Faustus was derived from the odd cir- 


; “cumstance in which the Bibles of 


‘Faustus, who was the first printer, 
appeared to the world. . When he had 
“printed off a considerable number of 
copies, he undertook the sale of them 
at Paris. The copies were printed’in 
imitation of manuscript, and it was his 
interest to pass them off as such. But 
as he was enabled to sell his Bibles at 
sixty crowns, while the Scribes de- 
manded five hundred, universal asto- 
nishment was excited, and particularly 
when he ‘produced copies as fast as 
they were wanted, and even lowered 
his price. The uniformity of the co- 
pies, too, increased the wonder. In- 
formations were consequently given to 
* the Magistrates against him as a ma- 
gician ; his lodgings were searched, 
and a great number of copies being 
found, they were seized. Faustus’s red 
ink, ‘which was particularly brilliant, 
was said to be his blood, and he was 
solemnly adjudged to be in league with 
the'Devil. At length, to save himself 
from a bonfire, Faustas disclosed his art 
eto the Parliament of Paris, who im- 
mediately discharged him from.all pro- 


~-Secution, in consideration of the use- 


fulness of the invention. 
mes 
Recire ror a Lapy’s Drass.— 
The: following recipe for a lady’s dress 
occurs where one would least expect 
it, in the works of Tertullian:—* Let 
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simplicity be your white, chastity your 
vermillion; dress your eyebrows with 
modesty, and your lips with reserved- 
ness. Let instruction ‘be ‘your ear- 
rings, and a ruby cross the front pin 
in your head. ‘Submission ‘to your 
husband, is your best ornament.. Em- 
ploy your hands in housewifery, and 
keep your feet within.your own doors. 
Let your garments be made ‘with the 
silk of probity, the fine linen of sanc- 
tity, and the purple of chastity.” 





Origin oF THE PAWNBROKERS'’ 
Turee Baris.—The three golden 
balls suspended from the doors or win- 
dows of pawnbrokers, have been hu- 
mourously jenough described by the 
vulgar, as meaning it was two chantes 
to one that the things pledged should 
never be redeemed ; but, in fact, they 
are the arms of the Lombard mer- 
chants, who gave the name to the 
Street in which they dwelt, and who 
were the first to publicly lend money 
on chattel securities. 





TIME. 
How swift the pinions Time puts on, 
To urge his flight away ! 
To-day’s soon yesterday ; anon, 
To-morrow is to-day ! 


Thus days, and weeks, and months, 
and years, 
Depart from mortal view ; 
As sadly, through this “‘ Vale of Tears,” 
Our journey we pursue ! 


Yet grieve not, Man, that thus he flies, 
He hastes thee to thy rest ; 

The drooping wretch that soonest dies, 
Is soonest with the blest ! 
Foote, travelling in the West of 

England, dined one day at an inn; 


-when the cloth was removed the land- 


lord asked him how he liked his fare ? 
** Thave dined as well as any man‘in 
England,” said Foote.’ ' Except 
Mr. Mayor,” cried the landlord. * I 
do not except any body whatever,” 
saidhe. ‘* But you must,” bawled the 
host.. ** IT won’t.”—** You must.’*— 
At length the strife’ ended ‘ by the larid- 
lord (who was a petty Magistrate) tak- 
ing Foote before the Mayor, ‘who ob- 
served it had been customary .in that 
town for a great number of ‘years al- 
‘ways to except the Mayor, and accord- 
ingly fined him a shilling for not con- 
forming to this ancient custom: « Upon 
this decision Foote’ paid the shilling, 
at the same time observing, that “he 
thought ‘the landlord was the greatest 
fool in christendom-—except—+Mr. 
Mayor. 








BPITAPHS: 9 4 
l. ON A MAN NAMED STONE. 
Jerusalem's curse was not fulfilled in 


me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you see. 
2. ON MR. PARTRIDGE, WHO DIED IN 


MAY. 
What! kill a partridge in the month of 
May! " 
Was that done like a sportsman? ch 
are eh! 


; . ON A SAILOR, 
Here lies pa Jack, to the lebsters 


Who livid like a sailor, free, hearty, 


soe, and Bay 5 
His rigging well Gtted, his sides close - 
~ and tight, 
His bread-room wail eagle his 
mainmast uprig 
When death like a. Sale “built solely - 
for plunder, 
Tha Baila b mpeg Jack, ina voice like 


Drop = opt my old boy! and 
your topsails throw hack ! 

For already too long you've remain’d 
on that tack. 


Jack heard the dread call, and withous, - 


more ado, 


His sails fiatten’d in, and his bark she es 


‘ broach’d to. 


4. Turkish Epitaph on a Child.— 
; Set clone is eternat !—1 was in this” 
ed by Fate; but I have. only left the” 
givdths of this world to enter into those 
of Paradise. 


5. ON A DRUNKARD. 
The draught is drank, poor Tip is dead, 
He’s top’d his last, and reel’d to bed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favours of the following corre- 
spondents are intended for irisertion: 
Tim Tobykin, W.W., G.D., J. F.H. 





~ 


Authropus, © Junis, Abbeyquackey, 
Acestes, Dangle, M.E., J.H., E. W., 
A. Z., » D. A. C.G H, T:, 


H.Y., J. T., J.K., J.C. w., B. P. 
8., V.C.T., P. F., H. Y—g, Leoline, 
Jacobus, Lector, Extractor, ae 
Jeremieh Homespun, T. W. B 

V—e, and Sharpnib. 

The tales sent us by our obliging 
eorrespondeat E.S. C. are good, bu 
much too long for our pete area 
wish they could be compressed so as not 
to occupy more than two or three of our 


pases. 
Will Philo give us the title of the ar- 
ticle he forwarded to us ? 


but a rose bad, yet I was blight- . 
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- Avbbrtifements. 


A New, {Cheap,and Biegat Edition ofthe Actiug .. 
- ._ Piays,at Sixpence each, pet 
‘DOLBY'S BRITISH THE ‘TRE, 
= just commenced. No. 1. (Romeo and Juliet) 
is embellished with a Portrait of Miss Frit. 
Kevvyv, as Jufiet, drawn by Mr. Wageman, 
and engraved by Mr. T.Woolnoth ; and a Wood 
Engraving of tae ‘Tomb Sonne, drawn by Mr. 
Cruikshank, and engraved by Mr. White. One 
*gumber of this work will be published weekly, 
each number will contain an eutire Play or 


Opera, with introductoryremarks, P' 0 of 
the Costume, aud St yg ae 
wilt be embcllishbed with an Engraving from aa 
original ing af the most interesting scene. © 
Il be printed with entirely new 4 















axe 

type, from the foundry of Messrs. Pouchee and =“ 

ennings, and worked with Walker's ‘Stanhope 

Presses. ‘The paper of the fiurst quality, hot f 
To nay more of this work be ane: 

as the first number pained o 
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